The George Sand-

No, I don't get into a heat, for I have never been better.
They thought me, in Paris, "fresh as a young girl," and those
people who don't know my life attributed that appearance of
health to the air of the country. That is what conventional
ideas are. Every one has his system. For my part, when I
am not hungry, the only thing I can eat is dry bread. And
the most indigestible food, such as apples in sour cider, and
bacon, are what cure me of the stomach-ache. And so on. A
man who has no common sense ought not to try to live accord-
ing to common-sense rules.

As for my frenzy for work, I will compare it to an attack of
herpes. I scratch myself while I cry. It is both a pleasure
and a torture at the same time. And I am doing nothing that
I want to! For one does not choose one's subjects, they force
themselves on one. Shall I ever find mine? Will an idea fall
from Heaven suitable to my temperament? Can I write a
book to which I shall give myself heart and soul? It seems to
me in my moments of vanity, that I am beginning to catch a
glimpse of what a novel ought to be. But I still have three or
four of them to write before that one (which is, moreover, very
vague), and at the rate I am going, if I write these three or
four, that will be the most I can do. I am like M. Prudhomme,
who thinks that the most beautiful church would be one which
had at the same time the spire of Strasbourg, the colonnade of
Saint Peter's, the portico of the Parthenon, etc. I have con-
tradictory ideals. Thence embarrassment, hesitation, im-
potence.

As to whether the "claustration" to which I condemn myself
may be a "state of joy," no. But what can I do? To get
drunk with ink is more worth while than to get drunk with
brandy. The muse, cross-grained as she is, gives less trouble
than a woman. I cannot harmonize the one with the other. I
must choose. My choice was made a long time ago. There
remains the matter of the senses. They have always been my
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